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JA ANN 
Q 6/21/87 Q 
Greek Theatre, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA 


Set 1: Alabama Getaway > Promised Land, West L.A. 
Fadeaway, Walkin’ Blues, Far from Me, Cumberland 
Blues > Mexicali Blues, Box of Rain, Don’t Ease Me In 
Set 2: Man Smart (Woman Smarter) > Crazy Fingers > 
Saint of Circumstance > China Doll > Playing in the 
Band > Drums > Space > When I Paint My Masterpiece 
> Black Peter > Throwing Stones > Not Fade Away 


Encore: Brokedown Palace 













1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 2:45 
2. Source: AUD, Quality: A, Length: 2:45 
Highlights: Cumberland Blues 


What can you say about a balmy three-day run at Berkeley’s 
cozy Greek Theatre? Hard to complain, particularly when 
on one night Jerry elegantly inserts a confident “Deal” 
before “Drums,” on another the band debuts an energetic 
“Watchtower” in a series of no less than six post-“Drums” 
classics, and on another Bobby marches out the second-ever 
“Masterpiece” right after Mickey and Billy do their best, 
just to name a few of the slightly eccentric and delightful 
curiosities of this wholly satisfying weekend. We went away 
more than happy, so it takes hindsight with pupils of legal 
diameter to say this, but Pll say it anyway: sure, they were 
great, but just wait ’til September. 

The summer Greeks of 1987 were a turning point. They 
came some forty shows and six months into the post-coma 
era. It was a time of reckoning, we felt, for the band and for 
Jerry, and my gang, which had been going to shows together 
for over a decade, were all slightly apprehensive about what 
to expect. Which way was the brush with death going to 
push the man behind the curtain? The spring had been 
inconclusive—some of the shows in the late March and 
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April East Coast tour stood out, but just as many were on a 
par with some of the least compelling performances of the 
previous five years. 

I, for one, was getting frustrated. For me, the band 
dropped the ball far more than it should have in the early 
and mid-’80s. Whether it was Jerry’s tight larynx or his 
uneven and careless playing, Brent’s often painful choice of 
keyboard tones and cadences, or some other tonal discon- 
nectedness or malaise, the sound from late 1981 to mid- 
1987 was too often scattered, brittle, and tight in the worst 
sense of the word— “jittery” to borrow an adjective from of 
a veteran show ally. And it has always been one of those 
irreducible truths that when Jerry was on, the show was 
usually great. But when he was not, there was little the rest 
of them could do. And it ain’t big news to anyone that Jerry 
was not always at his best during this era. 

So, the 1987 Greeks, while gesturing to the smoothness 
and majesty of the almost matchless three-year run about to 
start, still carried the taint of the preceding era. Set against 
the performances of the previous few years, they shone. But 
compared with, say, the three-day run at Shoreline, which 
would be two years to the day hence, the summer Greeks of 
1987 were merely adequate. 

Opening with a fine and purposeful “Touch,” the first 
set, first night includes a well-placed and convincing “Cold 
Rain” three songs in and a demonstrative “Music” to close 
the set. The second set opener, “Bertha” > “Greatest Story,” 
is nicely played and well received, and there is little to fault 
the pacing and song choice that follows. 

The second night’s first set is equally unimpeachable, 
though somewhat brief. The weekend’s uniqueness begins 
with the second set, which begins with an energetic “Iko 
Iko,” followed by a fine if unremarkable “Looks like Rain” 
that segues immediately into “Deal.” Here, and in the rest 
of the set, is where one can see the changes that would make 
the fall, and the era through to Brent’s death, arguably the 
best three-year run in the band’s history. First, and perhaps 
foremost, Brent mercifully abandons the toy-piano tone 
that plagued the previous five years of his tenure, and he 
fills his part of the rest of the show with the keyboard style 
that “Deal,” and a host of other classics in the band’s reper- 
toire, deserve: full-blown and throaty Hammond organ. 
“Gimme Some Lovin?” follows “Drums,” a song that, after 
some thirty public performances, had fully matured into a 
gold-plated second-set showstopper. 

And then comes the first “Watchtower,” which, unlike 
many of the band’s first-time efforts, is confident, loping, 
and clean, and includes a fine and fast Garcia solo. The 
band takes this resonance into a sure-footed and martial 
“Wheel.” A fast and furious “Other One” follows, which 
features two other classic ’80s tonal qualities that would 
decline in later months: Weir’s precious “steel-drum” con- 
fection and the now-tired (but almost a tradition at the 
Greek) soundboard manipulation of Weir’s voice. The set 
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could have ended happily here with the expected “Sugar 
Magnolia,” but Jerry walks them into a surprising and sat- 
isfying “Wharf Rat,” after which the band does a picture- 
perfect “Mags.” 

The last night is a mixed bag. It features a long first set, 
including a somewhat uncommon and well-played “Cum- 
berland,” and ends with “Box of Rain” (the twenty-first 
since its revival) and “Don’t Ease Me In.” The second set 
features one of the least attractive characteristics, for me, of 
many shows of 1985 and 1986: a rushed pile of songs that 
looks like a full meal on paper but is bland and artless on 
stage. The post-“Drums” “Masterpiece,” although nicely 
placed, falters and lurches artlessly into “Black Peter,” and 
the above-mentioned annoying tonal qualities, which I was 
longing for them to put to bed, are on full display through 
the encore. 

How do you characterize that tinny feel to many of the 
shows between 1981 and 1987? Perhaps by analogy. Audio- 
philes recognize the difference between analog and digital 
sound—the digital recording is formed from a stepladder of 
byte-size tonal gradations, while the analog recording is a 
smooth wave. While clean and eminently reproducible, the 
digital recording of the ’80s has a bright, sometimes unnerv- 
ing, metallic sheen. Analog, on the other hand, is a smooth 
wave, warm and tactile. 

The Dead were digital from 1981 to 1986. And all the 
time I ached for that smooth analog wave. It felt like we 
were hearing a group of musicians who were enviably tight 
and adept at their instruments, and comfortable to the point 
of somnambulance on stage. But they were not playing with 
each other. For me that ended in September 1987. Three 
months and another twenty-six shows later, seconds after 
the end of the last show of their ebullient three-night run in 
DC, I announced to my skeptical showmates through a 
post-show fog that “the Grateful Dead are back.” And so it 
would be, for me, until the early 1990s. 

ANDRE CAROTHERS 


Q 6/26/87 Q 
Alpine Valley Music Theatre, East Troy, WI 


Set 1: Feel like a Stranger, Franklin’s Tower, Walkin’ 
Blues, Row Jimmy, Tons of Steel, When Push Comes to 
Shove, Cassidy, Deal 


Set 2: China Cat Sunflower > I Know You Rider, Esti- 
mated Prophet > Eyes of the World > Drums > Space > 
Gimme Some Lovin’ > The Wheel > All Along the 
Watchtower > Black Peter > Around and Around > 
Sugar Magnolia 

Encore: Touch of Grey 
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1. Source: AUD, Quality: B/B+, Length: 2:10 
Highlights: I Know You Rider, Gimme Some Lovin’ > 
The Wheel 


“Feel like a Stranger” opens a show for the first time in a 
year. The crowd is audible but not distracting. The energy of 
the venue, which seven years earlier Pd found to be fairly 
mellow, seems pretty loud and energetic (at least that’s the 
impression from the analog). As the song is about to end, 
the place goes nuts for no audibly apparent reason, and so 
Pll stretch the limit on my expired creative license and theo- 
rize that perhaps Garcia is playing with his teeth, doing the 
splits, and/or that old favorite... ripping off his shirt, 
whipping it around/throwing it into the crowd. 

According to one nethead (Rob L.) who was up on the 
lawn, the sound was “dismally small and faint. I actually 
thought they were just warming up .. .” “Right about then, 
the rain that had held off all day let loose in a nice cooling 
downpour!” “By the time they got to ‘Franklin’s Tower,’ the 
sound was dialed in, although it didn’t really hit full volume 
until the second set.” (Okay, I’m changing my story; maybe 
the sound suddenly kicking in was the reason the crowd 
went nuts earlier.) 

The “Walkin’ Blues” that followed was only the tenth 
one played since its 1966 cover debut. This fun version fea- 
tures Brent “fiddling” around on his synth. 

After well-played, typical mid-set, groove-keeping ver- 
sions of “Row Jimmy,” “Tons of Steel,” and “Push,” “Cas- 
sidy” blows in a potentially ticklish weather pattern. At the 
build to the crescendo, the winds bark and bellow to set the 
southern Wisconsin dusty dirt to dancing—not unlike 
the whirling dervishes who likewise kick up the earth, only 
to stomp it back down in the next moment. The coming 
storm is, like the undulating inhabitants within the force 
field of the amplified epicenter, building momentum. And 
just as the shudders start rocking on their hinges, and the 
shingles and their nails whine a ditty of dissonance and dis- 
dain . . . the winds suddenly die down and tease dissipation. 

If only we’d not loosened her straps, Auntie Em would 
still be with us today. For the calm was a mere respite, a 
moment to gather strength, a shelter from the storm so fleet- 
ing and illusory that when the dust settles, not only will 
Dorothy and friends be outside the calling range of 
Kansas—or—Oz, but the wizard’s old circus balloon will be 
as effective as a sponge on the Titanic. 

Massive momentum hurls us into “... flight of the 
seabirds” up, over the top of the uneven bars with a perfect 
dismount as Jerry Lou sticks the landing . . . and directly 
into the “Deal,” which rides ’em past the brink of insanity, 
to end the set. 

Opening set 2 with a tip of the cap to Clarence . . . Brent 
manipulates his synth sax to add Clemons color to the con- 
tours of “China Cat.” They pace through it as if the me*>r 
is running outside. 








